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The Principles and Practice op Medicine. By William 

Osler, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine in Oxford 

University, England. Seventh edition; pp. 1143. New York 

and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1909. 

It is a pleasure to record the publication of a new edition of 
Osier’s Practice of Medicine, a book which, in many respects', ever 
since its original issuance, has not acknowledged a peer. The 
volume has been notably improved, particularly, as the author 
points out, in the section relating to the infectious diseases. Herein 
are incorporated the advances in the etiology of syphilis, the work 
of the New York Pneumonia Commission, the triumph of the 
British army and navy surgeons in stamping out Malta fever, the 
work of Gorgas and his colleagues at Panama in connection with 
yellow fever, the studies of Strong and his associates in the Philippine 
Islands in connection with dysentery, recent work in trypanosomi¬ 
asis, psorosomiasis, tropical splenomegaly, cerebrospinal fever, 
tuberculosis, epidemic anterior poliomyelitis, Rocky Mountain 
fever, milk sickness, serum disease, carriers in acute infections, 
parasitic infections, etc. New sections have been incorporated* 
on diverticulitis, parotitis, pancreatic and adrenal insufficiency, 
oedema of the lungs, Banti’s disease, polycythemia, serum therapy, 
and the surgical treatment of internal diseases, as well as other 
matters that need not be mentioned in detail. There is an inter¬ 
esting short paragraph on what the author speaks of as the cult of 
the day—faith healing—that well repays the reading. The book 
has already been translated into French and German, and transla¬ 
tions into Spanish and Chinese are in preparation. 

Assuredly, therefore, in its new edition, the volume maintains and 
strengthens the commanding position universally accorded it; it 
remains, as it always has been, an extremely personal book, not 
only reflecting the personality and knowledge of medicine of its 
author, but also exemplifying the depth and breadth of his learning 
aside from medicine; it is a record of illuminating clinical descrip¬ 
tions based upon wide experience and careful and discerning sifting 
of large numbers of cases; and it is fully abreast of the times, 
since no important advance has escaped the discriminating pen of 
its accomplished author. A. K. 
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A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin, for the Use 
of Students and Practitioners. By James Nevins Hyde, 
A.M., M.D., Professor of Dermatology in Rush Medical College, 
Chicago. Eighth and revised edition, illustrated with 223 engrav¬ 
ings and 58 plates in colors and monochrome. Philadelphia and 
New York: Lea & Febiger, 1909. 

The volume in hand is a large, imposing, handsome octavo, num¬ 
bering over eleven hundred pages, and may be said to cover the field 
of cutaneous diseases in an exhaustive maimer. From the first edition 
to that now published the growth and improvement have been pro* 
gressive, a very complete book being the result. A careful perusal 
of the pages shows that the work of revision has been satisfactorily 
and conscientiously performed. It is noted that diseases of warm 
countries and the tropics have been considered in a separate chapter, 
this, grouping, however, bringing together, it need hardly be stated, 
diseases more or less diverse in nature. New articles have been 
written on prurigo nodularis, certain forms of erythema, “the 
fourth disease,” paraffin prosthesis, osteoma and calcification of the 
skin, meralgia paraesthetica, acrodermatitis pustulosa hiemalis, 
lichen spinulosus, keratolysis exfoliativa congenita, lipoma, For- 
dyce’s disease, causalgia, leukaemia and pseudoleukaemia cutis, 
tinea ciliorum, and a few other diseases. It may be said that the 
volume contains such a wealth of material, from whatever standpoint 
it may be viewed, that it constitutes a most valuable work of reference, 
to which one may turn with assurance that the subject, no matter how 
obscure or rare, will be at least touched upon if not fully elaborated. 
The references throughout are copious and include the literature of 
many countries, while the illustrations are both numerous- and, as a 
whole, satisfactory. Many of the photographs portray the lesions and 
other features of the disease admirably (as, for example, “gangosa,” 
pityriasis rubra pilaris, dermatitis venenata, and circinate erythema 
multiforme), and a number of them, moreover, are new cases. In 
the chapter devoted to general diagnosis occurs an excellent, concise, 
and distinctly useful table devised for the investigation of cases, 
aiding and leading up to diagnosis; and the remarks made on general 
treatment, internal as well as external, are both sound and to the 
point. Words of caution and advice are uttered concerning the use 
of- arsenic internally which are worthy of being impressed upon gen¬ 
eral practitioners, many of whom are too prone to prescribe this 
drug without the indications existing for its administration. There 
is no drug that is prescribed more recklessly and with more damage 
than arsenic for diseases of the skin. The sound views on this sub¬ 
ject here and there throughout the book must eventually do much to 
show that this drug, while of distinct value in some cases, is neverthe¬ 
less in most diseases to be withheld. The nomenclature in the work 
is that employed by the most prominent dermatologists and teachers, 
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although many terms either obsolete or but seldom used, it would 
seem, might have been relegated to footnotes rather than be made con¬ 
spicuous in the body of the text. Concerning the volume, so well and 
favorably known as it has long been, it is unnecessary to say more. 
It must for many years remain a standard and useful work, and one 
that the general practitioner especially should possess. As a book 
for the student, it might perhaps be criticized as being both too 
voluminous, as well as too elaborate in scope and detail. Author 
and publisher alike are to be congratulated for such a valuable 
contribution to literature. L A. D 


The Principles and Practice of Medicine. By Arthur It. 

M - D -> Professor of the Principles and Practice 
of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine in the Northwestern Univer¬ 
sity Medical School, Chicago. Second edition; pp 1257- 121 
illustrations. Philadelphia and New York: Lea & Febiger, 


Ahout two yearn ago, in commenting upon the publication of the 
first edition of Edwards Practice of Medicine, we took occasion to 
commend^ the book to the attention of students, practitioners and 
teachers, in the belief that when tried it would not be found wanting 
but, on the contrary, always of service. This opinion has found 
abundant confirmation, which is especially well exemplified in the 
early demand for a second edition. The book has been really re¬ 
vised, not merely reprinted. As stated by the author, particular 
attention has been given to therapeutic details, numerous new prep¬ 
arations and modified names and dosages, particularly for children, 
being explicitly specified. There are practically new chapters on 
the arrhythmias and other cardiac neuroses, tropical splenomegaly 
and various other tropical affections. Due consideration has been 
given Flexner and Jobling’s antimeningococcic serum. Strong’s 
work on amoebic dysentery, blood cultures in typhoid and other 
bacteremias, the “carriers of infection,” epidemic meningitis and 
poliomyelitis, tuberculosis, the spirochete of syphilis, etc 
Throughout the book, as in the first edition, the causative path¬ 
ology has been blended with the consecutive clinical features of 
disease, reasons have been given for facts, exceptions have been 
subordinated to what is usually found at the bedside, and the 
allurements of typical clinical pictures and dogmatic generaliza¬ 
tions have been avoided, because, as stated by the author, they 
hold neither in practice nor at the bedside. The volume contain 
an unusual wealth of well-arranged and well-digested clinical and 
other facts, perhaps more than may be found in any other book of 
its kind; much attention has been devoted to diagnosis and differ- 
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ential diagnosis—which undoudiedly will be appreciated by the 
harassed busy practitioner; and the details of treatment, based, 
in large part, upon physiological principles, are unusually full and’ 
explicit, enabling the physician to resort to them in practice with 
assurance of a happy outcome. The book unquestionably is a 
credit to its author; and in the revised edition is an improvement 
upon an originally excellent volume. A. K. 


Diagnostic Methods. By Ralph W. Webster, M.D., Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacological Therapeutics and’lnstruc- 
tor in Medicine in Rush Medical College, University of Chicago. 
Pp. 641; 37 colored plates and 164 other illustrations. Phila¬ 
delphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1909. 

The wide field of work suggested by the title given to Dr. Webster’s 
bpok has been ably and for the most part thoroughly covered by the 
author.. A glance at the table of contents will show what a systematic 
and comprehensive compilation one has in his hands. “ Compila¬ 
tion” is hardly the correct word, since we learn in the author’s 
preface and throughout the book that many of the methods described 
have been mentioned by him because of his personal acquaintance 
with them in his laboratory. Insistence is laid throughout on the 
macroscopic and unstained examination of a specimen, and on the 
correlation of the laboratory findings with the clinical aspects of the 
case. The book comprises laboratory examinations of sputum, of 
oral, nasal, and conjunctival secretions, of gastric contents, of feces. 
A special chapter is devoted to parasites, and is admirably illustrated 
by many good figures. The detail which the author has devoted to 
his work may be judged of when it is known that 200 pages alone 
are needed for the urinary examination. The rest of the book 
describes examinations of secretions of the genital organs, exami¬ 
nation of the blood, transudates, and exudates, and secretions of the 
mammary glands. In a work of this magnitude it is impossible to 
avoid omissions of minor importance. However, certain well-known 
tests have been overlooked, or is it because the author has found them 
valueless? We refer, among others, to Lange’s test for acetone, 
Rivalta’s test for differentiating between exudates and transudates, 
dimethylamidobenzaldehyde test for urobilin, some test for hydro- 
bilirubin in the feces, and Hopkins’ method of estimating uric acid. 
It is, of course, an impossibility to obtain a book dealing with clinical 
diagnostic methods in which one can find everything he wishes, and 
for this reason Dr. Webster’s sins of omission should not be too 
severely judged. 

Certain tendencies of the author to overload the book with unneces¬ 
sary facts are shown on page 18, page 45, and page 504. In the first 



